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Illusions of Art.

The imitation of solidity and depth by art is a
curious and interesting illustration of the mode of
production of illusion. Here we are not, of course,
concerned with the question how far illusion is desir-
able in art, but only with its capabilities of Illusory
presentment; which capabilities, it may be added,
have been fully illustrated in the history of art. The
full treatment of this subject would form a chapter in
itself; here I can only touch on its main features.

Pictorial art working on a flat surface cannot, it is
plain, imitate the stereoscope, and produce a perfect
sense of solidity. Yet it manages to produce a pretty
strong illusion. It illustrates in a striking manner
the ease with which the eye conceives relations of
depth or relief and solidity. If, for example, on
a carpet, wall-paper, or dress, bright lines are laid on a
dark colour as ground, we easily imagine that they are
advancing. The reason of this seems to be that in our
daily experience advancing surfaces catch and reflect
the light, whereas retiring surfaces are in shadow.1

The same principle is illustrated in one of the
means used by the artist to produce a strong sense
of relief, namely, the cast shadow. A circle drawn
with chalk with a powerful cast shadow on one side

1 Painters are well aware that the colours at the red end of the
spectrum are apt to appear as advancing, while those of the violet end
are known as retiring. The appearance of relief given by a gilded
pattern on a dark blue as ground, is in part referable to the principle
just referred to. In addition, it appears to involve a difference in the
action of the muscles of accommodation in the successive adaptations
of the eye to the most refrangible and the least refrangible rays,
(See Briioke, Die Fhysiologw tier Farlen, sec. 17.)